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German Missions in India 

The removal of all German missionaries 
from their fields in India created a very 
difficult and embarrassing situation for 
those responsible for missionary enterprises. 
But the spirit of Christian brotherhood has 
done much to redeem the situation, for in 
many instances the work of German mis- 
sions has been added to the tasks of the 
representatives of other nationalities. The 
directors of the Leipzig mission, the largest 
German mission in India, which was at 
work in Madras Presidency, have legally 
made over all the property to the Church 
of Sweden Mission. And the London Mis- 
sionary Society permitted one of its mis- 
sionaries to go to Shiyali and take charge 
of the high school there. The Basel Mis- 
sion, working on the west coast and in 
Bombay Presidency, is international, but 
since all the German missionaries have 
been interned, the Swiss and British have 
done their best to man the stations. Other 
instances of the efforts to keep open mission 
fields which have been interfered with by 
war precautions confirm our opinion that 
the missionaries in India are doing their 
utmost to measure up to the pressing de- 
mands of the present. 

Y.M.C.A. Work among the Prisoners 
of War 

Some time ago Dr. Mott issued a call 
for volunteers to do work among the prison 
camps of Europe. Since that time Rev. 
F. P. Haggard, formerly home secretary 
of the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society, has responded to the call. He will 
go as a representative of the International 
Committee of the Y.M.C.A. to take charge 
of the work in Russia among the German, 
Austrian, and Hungarian prisoners of 



war. We are informed that in Siberian 
Russia there are concentrated in prison 
camps over one million Teutonic soldiers. 
These soldiers have all their time on their 
hands and have shown themselves respon- 
sive to kindness and to truth. The Russian 
government has granted the International 
Committee of the Y.M.C.A. permission 
to work among the Teutonic prisoners of 
war on condition that Germany and 
Austria would give a similar permission. 
This condition has been accepted, and now 
a great field has been opened to the Y.M.C.A. 
It is believed that unselfish and devoted 
service under American leadership will do 
much to promote a healthy feeling when the 
war ends. 

The Missionary Idea 

The genius of Christianity is rich in 
resourceful ideas that impart vivifying 
energy to every truly great achievement. 
Among these ideas there are some which 
stand out prominently by reason of their 
universality of application and their singu- 
lar fruitfulness. Such is the missionary 
idea. The missionary idea is to bring 
Christian truth, with all its beneficent 
effects, to all men, and thus to unite them 
in the one great kingdom of God. In this 
sense it embraces mankind, without limi- 
tation of time or place, without distinction 
of caste, condition, or race. The missionary 
idea is not only all-embracing, it also towers 
above all other human endeavors by its 
characteristic disinterestedness. Its aim 
is neither self-conservation nor worldly 
achievement. It comes forth and proposes 
to sacrifice all that it can claim as its own in 
order to gain all men to the truth of Christ 
and to eternal happiness. It is on this 
account and by reason of the predominant 
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force of the missionary idea that it has 
been styled the "Idealism of Christianity." 
Such a statement of the missionary idea, 
as may be found in the Roman Catholic 
Ecclesiastical Review, is well worthy of our 
attention. 

Foreign Missions and Methodist 
Union 

Under the title "Foreign Mission Prob- 
lems and Methodist Union" Bishop E. R. 
Hendrix has written in the Methodist Re- 
view an exceedingly informing article on 
the relation that foreign missions have to 
the present-day movements towards church 
union. His view is given point because he 
writes at a time when his own church body 
is seriously considering the advisability of 
forming a closer union of the various 
branches of Methodism in America. He 
says that such a movement is in direct 
accord with the direction in which the 
foreign-mission movement is headed. In- 
deed, he is inclined to think that much of 
the enthusiasm for church union that is 
abroad in America today is a kind of reflex 
from the foreign-mission field. Such efforts 
as the consolidation of the missionary work 
of the Presbyterian church in China, for 
instance, have meant a great deal to the 
formative thought of religious leaders at 
home. It is becoming more and more clear 
that the 164 denominations in America and 
the 183 denominations in Great Britain 
represent a divided church as well as a 
condition which needs considerable adjust- 
ment. Protestant foreign missions alone 
represent 377 boards, 24,092 missionaries, 



and expend annually over thirty million 
dollars, without working together in love, 
or learning highly to esteem each other in 
love for their works' sake. However, the 
impact of dense masses of heathenism has 
helped to overcome to some degree this 
lamentable state of affairs. It is not sur- 
prising, then, that the foreign missionary 
welcomes heartily the proposed movement 
toward union in Methodism. 

Missionary Conference in Cuba 

Following the much-discussed congress 
at Panama a conference was held at Havana, 
Cuba. A considerable number of delegates 
to the Panama congress attended the 
Cuban conference, so that the official count 
showed that 120 delegates, from the United 
States and Cuba, had registered. Although 
the Roman Catholics count a large propor- 
tion of the population of Cuba among their 
following, it is apparent that Rome has 
very little influence on the political affairs 
of the country. But it has been admitted 
that there is a noticeable indifference to all 
religion, and this situation presents the 
missionary with his chief problem. At the 
conference this lack of desire for religion con- 
fronted the delegates as a serious problem. 
Nevertheless, questions of comity and over- 
lapping were dealt with, and it is anticipated 
that duplications will be corrected in the 
future. The most important result of the 
conference was the appointment of a com- 
mittee of conference for Cuba, to work with 
the large central committee provided for 
at the Panama congress. 
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The Advance of Education in the 
Southern States 

Experts who have been working under 
the direction of the General Education 
Board inform us that considerable progress 
is being made in secondary education in the 
southern states. The board supports pro- 



fessors of secondary education in n states 
and agents for negro education in 7 states. 
Eight new high schools were started in 
Florida last year; n in Virginia; 4 in 
Alabama; 8 in West Virginia. New high- 
school buildings were opened in Kentucky 
at a cost of $495,000; in Mississippi at 



